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os Editorial 


THE DEATH of Sir Henry Wood so soon after his 75th birthday 
celebrations, in the Jubilee season of his Promenade Concerts, 
and not long after His Majesty the King had conferred upon 
him such signal honour, has brought a deep and personal sorrow 
to all those music lovers who, through long years, had become 
his own devoted public. ` 


And to the R.A.M. in particular, this is the culmination of 
sadness which a series of heavy losses during the past year has 
brought. Among the generations of players whom Sir Henry 
had trained aré many who graduated under him at the Academy 
and have in their turn become familiar figures in British orchestras. 


To them is handed the torch he lighted and so long carried. . 


His fame will live, and the visible sign of it will arise some day 
in that new Henry Wood Memorial Hall, the provision of which 


he so ardently desired and so nobly began at his Jubilee Concert ' 


in the Albert Hall. Future ‘‘ promenaders ” will assemble 
there as did their musical ancestors in the old Queen’s Hall, and 
to the minds of some amid the crowds, as they watch the rapt 
listeners around them, may come the words inscribed in another 
place to another great English artist : 3 


‘€ Non sibi sed bono publico. 
. «+ St monumentum requiris, circumspice.”” 
For in those eager faces they will see the living monument to 


. Henry J. Wood. 


Enquiries from many distant friends and ex-students as to the 
welfare of the R.A.M. are a frequent and welcome reminder of 
our unity. It always is pleasurable to report that the steady 
rhythm of working in conformity with wartime conditions, ever 
intensifying during five years, is so well maintained. Wise 
administration, indefatigable enthusiasm of professors and 
students, and, not least, the devoted efforts evinced by the de- 
pleted office staff and by those who keep the house in order have 
all contributed to this encouraging state of affairs. Although 
under the prevailing circumstances it was thought advisable to 
cancel such public functions as the Annual Prize Giving, the 
Second Orchestra Concert, the Drama and Opera performances 
and also the L.R.A.M. Examinations (for which latter candidates 
have the option of transferring to Christmas or refund of entry 
fee) there is abundant evidence of the good work going on in all 
departments. News comes that, in spite of the average age 


_ of students being lower than formerly and conditions being not 
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very favourable to close mental concentration, the study of Com- 


position proceeds apace and fairly large-scale works are known to 
be nearing completion. Numerous quartet parties, too, are 
working very keenly, and we hear that the standard of pianoforte 


playing is as remarkable as ever.. 


The R.A.M. Club, under the genial presidency of Mr. Spencer 
Dyke, continues its beneficent and pleasurable functions, strength- 
ening a bond which, in these days, is more valuable than ever 
before. : | Gs | 

The R.A.M. Magazine still welcomes the communications 
of those faithful correspondents from far and near whose testimony 


= to its value is so encouraging, and expresses a hope that others 
‘among ex-students will send news which. will keep our memories 


of them green. The assistance of a new magazine sub-committee, 


including Mr. Peter Latham and Mr. Alban Jeynes, is lightening © 


editorial labour very much by modifying the disadvantage caused 
by lack of personal contacts. Through the ingenuity of our 
faithful printer, who has, by means of very thin paper, closing-up 


_of type and reduction: of margins, been able to furnish us with 


much additional space (and this without’ contravening the severe 
paper restrictions or sacrificing the clearness or the attractive 
lay-out which have become characteristic of the magazine) so that 
we are able again to include literary articles. We hope confidently 
for more of these by the kind assistance of our contributors. 


- For all this the Editor returns thenks, inspired by the hope which 


fills us all—and daily grows stronger—that the days are approach- 
ing now speedily when many present trials will have passed. 


In the Birthday Honours List 


o ; 
CoMPANION OF Honour—Sir Henry Joseph Wood, D.MUs. 
(Oxon. et Cantab.), F.R.A.M., for services to music. 


Sir Henry was received in audience by the King at Bucking- 
ham Palace on June 21, and invested with the insignia. 


SIR HENRY WOOD’S BIRTHDAYŸ--A tribute was paid to 


Sir Henry by the R.A.M. at a special concert on June 1 when 


Clifford Curzon. played Schuberts’ Wanderer Fantasia and the 
Griller Quartet played Arnold Bax’s Quartet in G major. ‘The 
programme was adorned by a striking pen and ink drawing of 
the R.A.M. by Hanslip Fletcher and bore this inscription : 
“ With greetings from the students of the Royal Academy of 
Music to Sir Henry J. Wood in the year of his 75th birthday 
and the Jubilee of the Promenade Concerts.” 
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he! Contrasts 
Berlin (1902)—Paris (1907) 
By Theodore Holland 


I— BERLIN 


It may seem strange that the doings of two railway porters 
could symbolize the outlook of twọ great nations; anyone, how- 


ever, who journeyed to Berlin in the early years of this century 


would have experienced with what care and thoroughness the 
German porter did-his task of reception (including the solemn 
handing out of metal discs indispensable for retrieving the bag- 


‘gage and the final safe deposit of his charge in a Droschke); all 


was complete to the smallest detail. Whereas Paris ..... but 
perhaps it is kinder to say nothing and try to forget the blue overall 
cloaking a thoroughly unsatisfactory figure whom no amount of 
tips could bring to réason. | BREN 
_Thoroughness is indeed the watchword of Berlin. Thorough- 
ness and instruction. From the porter upwards and downwards 


everyone likes to instruct everyone else. Any one bent on study - 
will, therefore, have chosen the right atmosphere. 


Forty years ago, Berlin was expanding fast. Too fast. The 
grand vista of Unter den Linden and the lovely Sans Souci Palace 
at Potsdam were nowhere parallelled by the newer growths. 
Style was lacking. Size was everything. cat 


Music, too, suffered in some ways from overgrowth. The 


` underlying bedrock, however, was solid and sound. An un- 


believable amount of music was made in that city. The living 
presence of so many great musicians gave it style. : 


It was the home of Joachim, Richard “Strauss, Humperdinck, 
Madame Carreno, Max Reger, Godowsky, Karl Muck and 
Busoni. There were famous orchestras and ensembles of chamber 
music—including, by the way, a young trio called the Artur 
Schnabel-Wittenberg-Hekking Trio. Professor Georg Schumann 


was one of the many distinguished directors of outstanding 


choirs which flourished in the capital. To give an idea of Berlin’s 
strength in one branch alone, viz. strings, in addition to Joachim, 
Halir, Wirth and Hausmann, forming the Joachim Quartet, 
there lived within a narrow compass of the city Petschnikoff, 
Lady Halle, Arthur Hartman, Theodor Spiering, Issay Barmas, 
Karl Klingler, Leonora Jackson, Florizel von Reuter (then a boy) 
and our own Arthur Williams. A formidable list. 


The Royal Opera House functioned all thë year round except 


for a break in the summer. Solid rather than brilliant, its pro- 


ductions rarely touched the heights of Dresden and nowhere 
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approached the Paris ‘ Opera Comique ” in works of the genre 
of either Pelléas or Louise. The orchestra, however, was out- 


standing and was led on alternate nights by Professor Karl Halir. 


The dècor was, as a rule, hum-drum : in such a work as Carmen 
rather less than hum-drum. Calvé once appeared there in this 


opera and made the chorus resemble a row of stuffed bolsters 


owing to her dazzling performance. Given a native work (and 
usually the bigger, the better) the result was impressive. ‘The 
reason, by the way, for. opening out the doors of the Buffet on to 
the Opera stalls was never adequately explained, though no doubt 
it was for the replacement of physical expenditure in spiritual 
effort—but Tristan and a blend of sausage is not the happiest 
mixture | ; 


To the student, hurrying to as many performances as his purse 
would allow, the tramcars were a godsend . . : . all distances 
one price, i.e. 10 Pfennig. Afterwards, loitéring home, he might 
get drawn still further into the night by the Café life. This was 
a feature of Berlin. ‘The choice of cafés was large. At one 
favourite café in the Arcade the tables were always crowded to 
hear a famous Hungarian Gipsy Band play (and they could play !); 
improvisation seemed the only vital music at those moments 
and printed music merely a dull contrivance. 


Study—endless study—was the characteristic mark of Berlin. 


The Hochschule fur Musik was open to all those lucky enough to 


gain admittance : state-aided, the vacancies were filled by open 
competition—the fees were negligible. Joachim was Director 
and his genius shone over every activity great and small. All 
the usual branches of musical education were cultivated, chamber 
music in particular. Joachim himself ‘directed the orchestral and 
operatic rehearsals. Everything. he touched proved inspiring. 
The orchestral practices were not, by the way, without a touch of 
humour in one respect—the students could always be observed 
playing the last few bars of a composition (especially if it was long) 
with the greatest care, for Joachim, at any mishap, invariably 
went back to the very opening of the piece. There were no 
examinations at the Hochschule. Joachim was “at home” in 
his study one hour a week to any student who sought advice 
relating to his work. Max Bruch headed the teachers of compo- 
sition and Humperdinck was on the faculty of the Meisterschule: 
There was no feeling of pedantry at the Hochschule but the tastc 


was severe. A professor of composition, once. asked his opinion 


of César Franck’s Violin Sonata, replied :—‘‘ Quite nice as musie 


but not a Sonata!’ : : 
This severe attitude undoubtedly pervaded nearly the whole ` 


musical life of Berlin—and seemed to err on the narrow side. 
Very different was the exhilarating atmosphere of enterprise in 
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Paris, as we she see later. Novelties were welcomed at times 
in Berlin, it is true, but usually on two conditions, (i) that the | 


works were native, (ii) that they were framed on wellworn German 
models. The great Russians and exquisite French writers 
evoked little response—they were in fact merely tolerated. Oskar 


Fried made valiant attempts to break the cordon—with a certain _ 
measure of success, it must be admitted. Apart from Reger. 


and Humperdinck, ‘Richard Struass alone stood for something 
striking in Berlin forty years:ago, reaching his big stage successes 
at last with Salomé and Elektra. The premiere of the latter 


opera for once roused the Berliners and a tremendous scene of 


excitement nearly ended in a free fight: everyone had to take 


sides: one old lady in the audience on being attacked for not 


voicing an opinion, said pathetically :—‘“‘ I am deaf.” (Whether 


this was a result of the Sie s performance or not, history has - 


never revealed). 


Occasionally a foreign work ie Leoncavallo’s Higa opera 
Roland von Berlin (written at the instigation of the Kaiser) received 


a measure of recognition—but this was rare. Delius’s lovely 


Village Romeo and Juliet fell completely flat. In general, this 


unresponsive attitude to any non- German work prevailed. Pro- - 


gress in thought may by-pass a nation always too ready to instruct 
and to this tendency may be attributed the dearth of Hannu hed 


_ composers in Germany at a later date. 


` Each summer, between the exacting periods of hard SEE a 
-delightful season occurred at Kroll’s Theatre in the Tiergarten 
where a series. of light operettas by Johann Strauss, Offenbach, 


Audran and others were staged. The productions were not 
lavish but the orchestra was good and the singers knew their 
jobs—they knew both how to sing and act. That masterpiece 
of satirical: nonsense, Orpheus in the Underworld, was played as 
Offenbach wrote it—the wiry, witty score. unclogged by any 
modern ‘‘ arranger ” with his gluepot. After the theatre there 
was boating on a real lake in a real boat (if desired)—or in a mech- 
anically propelled machine like an Offenbach parody (if preferred) 
—these latter vessels had romantic names attached, Two in One, 
Foretaste of Heaven, Bliss. | 


Paris, a few years later, proved a complete change. Life here 


was free and spontaneous indeed. Berlin was stimulating— 
Paris exhilarating. 


The Přófessötrial Staff 


= Mr. J. A. Westrup, M.A., B.Mus. (Oxon. ), Lecturer in Music 


at King’s College, Newcastle- -upon- Tyne, has recently been 
awarded the Fo of D.Mus. (Oxon.) honoris causa. 
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Salute the Students! 
By Harry Farjeon 


History is more than anecdotes: of Kings; 

’Tis everybody’s mind on common things 
Spurred by a passing breath to put forth wings 
And thus express 
Movement and shape, as now we, act on act, 
Wrap ideal action round the bitter fact 

And leads to labour re dos dress. : 


Thus we, in our Acad} vi put forth 

Our heart, our song, our — everything of worth. 

The Students. have been splendid: From the earth 
Heavenward they fling | 

Cascades of melody disputing pain 

With progress and recoil, and then again 

Till Fate must surely bend to hear them sing. 


So, making history, they sally out 
To lesson, to exam, and all about— 
Not put by bursting bomb to senseless rout . 
But carrying on; 
With. gay heart aching and with tear suppressed 
They leave their private sorrow to be guessed 
_ And gain the guerdon of a duty done. 


Concerts 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT—June 16, conducted by Mr. 
ERNEST READ. Overture—‘“‘ Fingal’s Cave” Mendelssohn; 
‘ Let the bright Seraphim ’”’ Handel (Diana Vernon, Solo 
Trumpet: Sidney Ellison); Symphony in G minor, Mozart; 
Concerto in B flat (1st movt.) for Piano and Orchestra, Brahms 
. (Alan Hooper); ‘ The Lark Ascending”? Vaughan Williams 
(Felix Kok); Serenade for Strings (1st and 2nd movts.) Elgar; 


Concerto in F for Organ and Orchestra, Handel (Derek C: 
: Johnstone). 


CHAMBER CONCERT—June 26.—Sonata in A for Cello and 


Piano, Beethoven (Alexander Kok, Joyce Hedges); ‘Theme 
and Variations (Op. 24) Brahms (Mary Hosken); Quartet in 
‘D for Two Violins, Viola and Cello, Mozart (Felix Kok, _ Sylvia 
Cleaver, Stanley Popperwell, Alexander Kok). : 
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CHAMBER CONCERT—June 5.—Sonata in A for Violin and 
Piano, Faure (Sylvia. Cleaver, Helen Cleaver); Sea Pictures, 
4, 3, 5, Elgar (Jennifer Vyvyan); Trio in A minor (MS.) for 


Piano, Violin and Cello, Ronald Smith (Ronald Smith, Colin’ 


Sauer, John Atkin Swan); Variations on a theme of Paganini 
for Piano, Brahms (Francis Davies). 


STUDENTS’ COMPOSITIONS—May 18.—Two Impressions 
for Piano, Violet Graham Williams (The Composer); Two 
Songs, Alan fellen (Betty Sagon); Nocturne for Violin, Josephine 


Rhodes (Sylvia Cleaver); Three Intermezzi for Piano, Peter 
Cowderoy (The Composer); Trio in A minor for Piano, Peter 


Cowderoy (‘The Composer); Trio in A minor for Piano, Violin 
and Cello, Ronald Smith (The Composer, Colin Sauer, John 
Atkin Swan); Concerto for Piano, Strings, 4 Horns and Per- 
cussion, K. B. Koppel (Conducted by the Composer; Piano, 
Joyce Riddle). cree : | 


OTHER CONCERTS, etc.—Numerous other concerts were 
held during Summer Term and the customary “ Fortnightlies ” 
sometimes became ‘‘ Weeklies.”” Among works of special 


interest were performed: Sonata in E for two pianos Arnold — 


- Bax (Eleanor and Christine Pembridge); A Little Sonata for 
Violin and Piano, McEwen (Margaret Hunt and Barbara 
Lander); Elegy in A flat, (MS.) Paul Langley (Derek Collier). 
Owing to the existing circumstances the Drama Performance 
(July 13), Second Orchestra Concert (July 14), Opera Perform- 
ance (July.19) and Prize Giving (July 20) had to be cancelled. 


` OBITUARY—By the death of Mr. Louis NAPOLEON PARKER, 


F.R.A.M.,F.R.Hist.S. (which is announced as we go to press) 


another of our links with Tenterden Street has broken. His: 


‘long life—he was 92—was remarkable in many ways. After 
leaving the R.A.M. in 1873 he went to Sherborne School to 
do temporary duty as music teacher for James Bennett, son 
of Sir W. S. Bennett, and remained there for 19 years working 
as instructor, organist and composer. On his return to 
London he began the career as playwright, translator, adapter 
and pageant-master which brought him fame and the list 
of his successes in each sphere is a long one. From 1907 
to 1913 he directed the historical section of the Lord Mayor’s 

| Show. He recorded his reminiscences in Several of my Lives, 


_ published in 1928. | 
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Speech Training and Dramatic Art 


fa Both the Academy curriculum and the L.R.A.M. Examination > 


in this subject, have been radically revised in order to bring them 
into line with modern requirements. : . 


The new Course in Speech Training and Dramatic Art will 
begin in September, and the first examination for the L.R.A.M. 
Diploma in Speech and Drama (Performers and Teachers) will 
take place in December. ie } 


_ The Course is designed to cover a period of three years’ full- 


_ time study. PT | | | 


The curriculum includes :— 


1.—SPEECH TRAINING— Two private lessons weekly of thirty 
minutes each. 


2.—CLass-work—weekly classes in :— 


Choral Speech, Verse Speaking, Voice Production.—Dancing 
(Classical), Dramatic Rehearsal, Fencing, Mime.—Phonehics, 


Public Speaking, Stage Lighting and Make-up. 


-3.—LEcTURE CLASSES— ` E 
Drama (General outline of History), Theatre (The development 


of stage conditions from Greek drama to present day), Costume (The 
main characteristics of the principal periods), Poetry (The general 


characteristics of English Verse from Chaucert o the present day), 


Principles of Teaching, Psychology, Remedial Speech (Elementary 


treatment), Broadcasting Technique. 


4.—TEACHING UNDER SUPERVISION. Students will be given the 


opportunity of visiting Schools and taking classes. 


_ Informal recitals of lyrical and dramatic speech will be given 
in the Theatre in addition to the terminal performances of plays. 
The programmes will be varied, every student being given an 
opportunity of solo performance or of taking part in scenes when 
considered competent to do so by the Professor. 


The inclusive fee is sixteen guineas per term (plus an Entrance | 


Fee of two guineas). | ; : 


Any musical subject or a language (French, Gérman or Italian) 
may be taken as an additional study at the appropriate fee. 
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R.A. M. ae List, July, 1944. 


Worshipful Company of Musicians Medal, for the most Dis- 
tinguished Student in the Academy—Ronald Smith; Walter 
Macfarren Prizes, for Pianoforte Playing—Pamela Petchey and 
Ronald Smith; Parepa-Rosa Prize, for Singing — Leslie Jones; 


_ Sterndale Bennett Prize, for Pianoforte Playing — Daphne Ibbott; 


Sainton-Dolby Prize, for Singing—Ethel Lyon; Edward W. 
Nicholls Prize, for Pianoforte Playing—Yvonne Catterall; Goldberg 
Prize, for Singing—Roy Ashton; Dove Prize, for General Excel- 


lence, Assiduity and Industry—Felix Kok; Hine Gift, for the 


Composition of an English Ballad—Alan Jellen; Charlotte Walters 


‘Prizes, for Elocution—Anne Cullen and Jean Witchell; Gilbert — 


R. Betjemann Prize, for Operatic Singing — Ethel Lyon; Ridley 
Prentice Memorial Prize, for the best teaching by a Sub-Professor 
—Diana Budd; Frederick Westlake Memorial Prize, for Pianoforte 
Playing and Sight-Reading—Joyce Hedges; Battison Haynes 


_ Prize, for Composition—Ronald Smith; Sir Edward Cooper Prize, 


for Ensemble Playing—Margaret McMahon, Margaret Hunt, 
Anthony Addison and Dennis Vigay; Lesley Alexander Gift, for 
Viola or Violoncello—Anthony Addison; Alexander Roller Prize, 


_ for excellence as a Pianist especially in Beethoven—Violet Graham- 
Williams; Manns Memorial Prize—Francis Davies; Chappell 


Pianoforte Prize, for Pianoforte Playing—vViolet Graham-Williams: 
Blakiston Memorial Prize, for Pianoforte Playing—Yvonne Coles; 
Oliveria Prestcott Gift—Charles S. Inman and Kurt B. Koppel; 


Beare Prize—Colin Sauer; Mary Burgess Memorial Gift—Isolda 


Brookman; Fred Walker Prize, for Singing—Erin Tosi; Cuthbert 


Nunn Prize, for Compositién—Margaret Hubicki; Matthew: 


Phillimore Prize, for a Femalé,.Pianist—Muriel Dale: Henry R. 


` Eyers Prize, for Aural Training? Div. IV and V—Maisie Balch; 


Elsie Horne Gift, for the student the Principal may.consider most 


deserving—Joan Hughes; R. A.M. Club Prize, for Vocal Ensemble : 


—Joyce Gow, Monica Sinclaif’Barrow, Primrose Ballard; Hubert 
Kiver Prize, for Dramatic Art—Patricia Stabler; Swansea 
Eisteddfod Prize, for Singing—Monica Sinclair Barrow: Piano- 
forte Advisory Board Prize, for the Best Performance in Div. III — 
Francis Davies; Alfred F Waley Prize, for Violin Playing— 
Sylvia Cleaver ; Alfred Gibson Prize, for the best British or Domin- 
ions Violin or Viola student Sylvia Cleaver; Cecil Martin Prize, 
for Elocution—Joan E. Davies; E. F. James Prize for Wind, 


_ Instrument student—Henry Messent : Henry W. Richards Prize, 


for Organ Playing—Georgina F. Monson; F. and F. Brough Prize, 


. for Flute Playing—Henry Messent; Albanesi Prize, for Playing 


of a Pianoforte Piece by Chopin—Ronald Smith; Leonard Bor- 
wick Prize (of Music’ or Music and Books)—Joyce Hedges; 
Grist Prize, for Singing—Sheila Dominy; Cuthbert Whitemore 


_ Prize, for Pianoforte. Mn vonie] Perry; Piatti Prize, for 
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varaa Pe Jona Atkin Swan; Isabel Jay Memorial : 


Prize, for Singing—Sheila Dominy; Allessandro Pezze Prize, 


for a Violoncello student—Dennis Southard; Stewart Macpherson | 
Prize, for Musicianship—Iris Dyer; Minnie Hauk Medals, for. 


Singing—Ethel Lyon and Hilary Fisher; Howard de Walden Prize, 
for Dramatic Art—Mary Pirie; Lady Wallis. Budge Prize, for 
Organ’ Playing and Improvisation —Garth Benson; Harriet 
Kendall Prize, for Elocution—Sylvia J. Hellewell; ' Frederick 
Corder Memorial Prize. tor Composition Josephine Rhodes; 
Léusia Banerzei Prize, for Contralto Singing—Betty Hardy: 


_ Robert Radford Memorial Prize—Jennifer Vyvyan; John B 


McEwen Prize, for String Quartet Playing—Felix Kok, Sylvia 
‘Cleaver, Stanley Popperwell, Alexander Kok; Eric Brough Memor- 


tal Prize, for Pianoforté Playing—Peter Katin; Katie Thomas 
Memorial Prize, for Elocution—June Griffin; William Elkin 
Memorial . Prize, “for Composition—Ronald Smith: Beatrice 


= Goodwin-Vanner : Prize (proxime. accessit to Alexander Roller 


Prize)—Joyce Riddle; John Solomon Prize, for Wind. Instrument 


Playing— Henry Méssent : Isabella Lucas Prize, for Contralto 
Singing—Monica Sinclair Bartow: Elsie Owen Prize, for particu- 
lar merit during studentship — Alan Hooper; Wilton Cole Prize, 
for Elocution—Daphne Marian Foster; Gordon Scott Prize, — 
Betty Sàgon; Edward Hecht. Prize; for Composition—Ronald 
Smith; Prize for Composition of Church Music, Charles Inman. 


The Examiners were :— ` 

The Principal, "The Warden, Vikto G. Booth, York ‘Bowen, 
John Pauer, Percy Waller, Claude Pollard, Dorothy Folkard, 
Winifred Radford, Katherine Goodson, Geoffrey H. Crump, 
Pércy Heming, Diana Budd, ` John Wills, Howard Ferguson, 
Frank Merrick, Lady McEwen, Alan D. Bush, F. T. Durrant, 
Eric H. Thiman, Leslie Regan, Ralph Richardson, Parry Jones, 


Eda, Kersey, Cecil Martin, H.'W. Richards, Dénis Matthews, 


Muriel Gale, Kendall Taylor, John Shinebourne, Janet Hamilton- 
Smith, G. D. Cunningham, Douglas Hopkins, Cr FI Trevor, 
Julia: Neilson, Herbert Howells, Sidney Griller, Julius Harrison, 
F. . Vivian Dunn, Mary Moore and Geroge Oldroyd. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 1944 


© Liszt Scholar—Bryan Balkwill; Potter pepe GMs Riddle; 
Westmorland—Peter Dimuantes; Sterndale Bennett—Alan, Jellen; 
Henry Smart—Vivien Hallett ; `- John Thomas—Joan M. Manley— ‘ 


Macfarren—James F: Iliff; Sir Michael Costa—Ronald B. Smith: 
Goring Thomas—Josephine Rhodes; Dove—Sylvia Cleaver; Maud 
Mary: Gooch—Ronald “` Aubrey Smith; Thalberg—John Lester: 
Ross’ (Clarinet)—James Coyle; Ross (Singing)—Roy Ashton: 
Ass. Bd. (Piano)—Ronald C. A. Andrea, Maisie W. Balch, Jean 


M. Brown, Helen Site. Christine Pembridge, Ida V. Smith, 
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Priscilla R. diode Hilary W. Urquhart; ( Violin) Eva Gaien 
baum, Colin Sauer; Walter Stokes (orchestral}—Edward G. 


_ Planas, William T. Stephen; Elizabeth Stokes—Gerald S. Furniss, 


Ruth A. Harte, Francis J. Davies; John Stokes—Alan Hobson; 
Ada Lewis (Singing)—Jean H. Flockhart, (Piano)—Judah D. 
Elboz, Pamela Petchey, David H. Till, (Violin) Nona P. Liddell, 
(Cello) Alexander Kok, John Atkin Swan; Campbell Clarke— 
Evelyn M. B. Mckeown; Broughton Packer Bath—Dennis E. 
Vigay; Anne E. Lloyd Sheila Dominy; Josephine Troup— 
Margaret O. Mullins; Charles Oldham—Helen C. Silverman; 
Thomas T hrelfall—Keith Edwin Jewell; Gowland Harrison 
Exhibittioner—Stanley Popperwell; Edward and Anne Seguin— 
Mair Parry; Sisselle Wray—Estelle Applin; Emma Levy—Irene 
Beaver, Salome Behr; Annie M. Child—Stella W. Jackson; 
Lionel Monckton—Marjorie Harper; Bach and Beethoven—. 
Ilma Rae Leeming; Townsend—Yvonne Catterall; Blumenthal— 
Charles Inman; Tuer—Audrey M. Brice; Gwynne Kimpton— 
Felix Kok; Henderson—Derek Collier, Donald M. Haley; Fred 
Walker—Leslie Jones; King George VI pr STE à Ta A. L. 
Peel; Emmeline Lyell-Taylor—Peter Hodgson. 


Pages from R.A.M. History—Il 


Compiled—by kind permission of Mrs. Corder (Eleanor 
Rudall)—from A History of the Royal Acadmy of Music 
from 1822 to 1922 by FREDERICK CORDER, F.R.A.M. | 


CHAPTER II of Mr. Corder’s History is entitled “ Getting to 
Work” and deals with the selection of students, from sixty 
candidates, by examination and ballot; with the actual opening 
of the. Institution : the first Time "Fable and the scheme of working. 
It appears, however, that there was a considerable amount of 


public criticism emanating from a certain section of the musical 


profession which took up a “ dog-in-the-manger ” attitude and 
voiced its views in the Musical Quarterly Review. Possibly it 


included some of those foreign professional gentlemen who had 


previously backed out. Mr. Corder says: ‘this tremendous 


article (in M.Q.R.) impeaching the whole of the scheme would be ` 


very amusing if there were not so much of it.’ He gives a sketch 
of the principal objections : 
We know ”’ (stated the critics) “ Pre able judges, both 
of human nature and of the art, who are not sanguine in their 
hopes from the institution of Academies. They argue— 


and, we confess, with a great show of justice—that truly 


great men must ‘make and ever have made themselves; that 
exertion and energy for this noble task will never be wanting 
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. among highly gifted individuals if there be patronage to call 
it forth. Patronage, they aver, is as necessary to the produc- 
tion of great works as light and heat to vegetation . . .”. 


‘But who was talking about great works ?’ asks our historian. 
‘ Always, you see, that absurd assumption that the aim of a school 
is to raise a flock of geniuses!’ The article continued : 


“ To secure eminence its due reward it seems indispensable 
that eminence should exist in a certain degree of scarcity. 
Regard, and very special regard, must be had to supply and : 
demand . The object is to replace the present race of 
musicians and teachers with successors of undoubted res- 
pectability, talents and knowledge, (F. C. ‘ Note that respect- 
ability comes first and knowledge last!’) “‘ not to destroy 
both by letting loose a countless hoard of new composers, 
players, and teachers, educated by public contribution. 

. For this reason the plan appears to us too extensive. Should 
it be carried out, after three years eighty resident students 
with an indefinite number of extra students, would be turned 
loose upon the world to compete with the existing members 
of the profession—to exclude a good many of them indeed 
by the superior recommendations they would probably 
enjoy, and to reduce the gains of all but the very first.” 
Mr. Corder searchingly points out: ‘Far more cogent than 
these feeble objections were the weak points exposed in the 
administrative and financial basis of the scheme. The original 
plan necessitated an annual expenditure of nearly £9,000 against 
an income of about £2,000; the balance was to be provided by 
subscriptions equivalent to a capital of £150,000. In fact, so 


_slow were the public to respond to appeals for subscriptions that 


upon estimate of ways and means for the first year being made, 
a deficit of £600 was apparent. The Committee became alarmed 
and, in the absence of their chief, Lord Burghersh, who alone 
seems to have possessed the energy and ability to carry out the 
scheme, postponed further proceedings. 


‘The noble Chairman wrote from his ambassadorial post at 
Florence, urging upon everyone the folly of this course,.as utterly 
destructive to their prospects, and at last the promoters took 
heart again and started the concern in earnest, but on a much 
smaller scale than was at first intended. There were to be only 
ten students of each sex—a fourth of the number originally , 
proposed—and for the present no out-students. The premises ` 
of No. 4 Tenterden St., Hanover Square—the unoccupied town- 
house of Lord Carnarvon—were taken at a yearly rental of £300; 
it seemed peculiarly suited to the desired object, having a smaller 
house (No. 3) attached, and a fair-sized garden which could be: 
used as a playground, The house and garden were easily divided 
into two non-communicating portions, but alarm was at first: 
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_ expressed that the boys and girls should have to use the same 


entrance door. . This was got over by making a second entrance.’ 
Evidently the Committee did not believe in co-education. 


: Now came the reception of the pupils; from no less than sixty 
candidates only twenty could be selected. ‘But on Friday, ` 
February 10, 1823, and following days, all were examined by a 


formidable board of thirteen professors, the greater part of the 


Committee being: also present ‘Think of that, you students who | 


turn hysterical at the Annual Examinations. How would you 
have liked to be brought before that terrible array of musicians 


and he saa: aristocrats when Abe were only ten or twelve years | 


OPEN FANS 


Thus Mr. eu A letter from Sir John Murray gives some 
account of the proceedings : | 
February 21, 1823. 


‘My Dear Oe Burghersh, 

“ I think you will be glad to hear that about the time this 
letter reaches Florence the Academy will be opened. The 
examination is over. ‘The ballot takes place on the 8th, and 
I hope the children will be assembled on the 12th . . À 
great deal of second-rate talent (very improvable however) 
was found, but only four boys and three girls of very first- 
rate. talent. The examining professors. were: .Crotch, 
Smart, Greatorex, Horsley, J. B. Cramer, F. Cramer, Shield, 
Bochsa, Cahusac, Latour, Dizi. and two more. It is but 
justice to say that they entered into it and conducted it with 


the greatest good-humour, patience, attention . and kindness 


to the children, who were in general extremely alarmed. 


“The King has recommended a taient and we have 


decided to admit him without ballot. (This was William _ 


: Henry Holmes).. We mean, whenever the numbers increase, 


to give His Majesty two, three or four recommendations. à 


This last sentence incites Mr. Corder to add:;t° And thus. 
I suppose, ensure a corresponding supply of geniuses.’ 


The list of twenty Foundation Students follows and hate the 


boys’ names aré some which still echo in the memory of some 


of the older of us to- day. Our writer remarks: ‘ Nearly all the 
boys distinguished themselves in after life, but not one of the 


girls, a fact for which I offer no explanation.’ May it not be 


that whereas the boys, presumably, sought a career, the girls, at: 
that date, took up music merely as an accomplishment, at any. 


rate generally. 


A further letter from Sir John Murray gives some details of | 


the opening day : 


LE 
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March 24, 1823. 


À: My Dear Lord Bihi, © 


‘I congratulate you. I, this morning, at nine o clock, 


was present at the first opening of the Academy . . The 
children have been collected ‘since Tuesday last under Mrs. 
Wade and Mr. Miles. This morning their studies began. . 
‘By another disposition we shall be able in a Bihi 
to take in eight more girls and as many boys. These will 
all be boarders, which leaves the selection to the Committee 


and is better ‘for the funds” (The Foundation scholars 


paid ten guineas per annum only, whereas these extra students 
paid twenty besides eighteen more for board.) 


‘ As soon as this is arranged we shall take in day- scholars 


probably; but this requires great consideration, because 
character becomes of great importance, and it is not easy to 
find any rule to ascertain it. The applications for all classes 
of students are very numerous, I wish I could say as much 
for the Subscribers ..... 


“ We have got seats for thé girls in Margaret ie 


but the boys are not yet provided for.” (Not even to be 


allowed to attend the same church !) ` 


Two notable names occur in the list of extra students, Gon 
of Charles Lucas, who became Principal in 1859, and of F. C. 


Dickens. This was Fanny Dickens, the sister of the famous 


novelist. Charles Dickens wrote somewhere of the grief which 


he and the rest of the family felt when Fanny left home to take ~ 


up. the studentship to which she had been elected ; a grief only 


_ tempered, he said, by the pride they felt when later they attended 


Tenterden Street to see her receive a prize she had gained. 


There follows the original Time Table ; a document so curious 
that it induces to the mind a flood of speculation fatal to wartime 
economy of paper. It is safer to begin with Mr. Corder’s remarks : 


‘ And now let us see what they had to do. The annexed tables 
of work were drawn up, I do not know by whom, (was it the 


Revd. John Miles, the boys’ Superintendent ?) but “evidently by 


some one who knew very little about the matter, for it seems to be 
assumed that all the pupils were learning the same things, as in 
an ordinary school. I have, indeed, an autogfaph letter from 


Dr. Crotch, expostulating against the details of this time- table, 


so it is evident that he at least had no hand in drawing it up. 


‘How would you like to be down, summer and winter, by 
seven, ladies? And to have tea—for so it would appear—only . 


on Tuesdays and Fridays? This may be an error, but the whole 
arrangement of these two afternoons i is curious, with “ Dancing.” 


on Touskani and seiko preparing for dancing ” followed by 
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an Italian lesson on Fridays. The boys would seem w have had 


a very busy time, without so much as a half-holiday. But I 
believe the scholastic instruction was of a very mild kind, and of 
course they didn’t all learn the horn or the trumpet—Heaven 
forbid ! ? | | 

It would seem that the compiler of this time-table believed 
In persistence in work—no doubt on the principle “ Satan finds 
mischief.” Boys were to rise at 6.30 and after Prayers work until 
breakfast; thereafter every half-hour is strictly filled until “ Scrip- 
ture and Prayers 8—9.” Then “lights out ’—“ Early to bed ” 
etc. was no doubt another motto. All had Breakfast at 8 and 


Dinner at 1, and although Tea is mentioned at 5 on two days ` 


(only) per week for girls, no other sustenance was, apparently, 
provided for them. The boys, however, had supper and Scholas- 
tic Instruction ” daily from 6—7 p.m. Girls had a half-holiday 
on Wednesday, but it was thought better to keep the boys at it 


and out of mischief. No mention is made of Games, organised | 


or otherwise, but the cryptic word ‘‘ Recreation ” appears twice 
a week for an hour in each scheme of work. This is where a 
check must be put on imagination! But was there a mulberry 
tree,.or a drooping ash, in the garden, under the shade of which 
the girls read improving books such as Sandford and Merton or 
Mrs. Turner’s Cautionary Stories? No doubt Mrs. Wade, (who, 
we remember, “ had educated a numerous family with success ’’) 
frowned upon novels and popular romances, which had, somehow, 
to be perused in secret. For the nonce idle speculation must be 
eschewed and playful fancy give place to recorded facts. More- 
over, how some of the boys—and girls too for that matter—spent 
their scanty leisure at a somewhat later date will presently appear. 


But it does seem a pity that (so far as is known) no ex-student 


of those days published his personal memoirs. What has ap- 


peared in the Minute Books of the R.A.M. about these initiates, 


interesting and even mildly reprehensible though it sometimes 


is, does not, we may be sure, tell anything like the whole story of : 


these young peoples’ lives in Tenterden Street. : 


Apart from the seeming evidence of the time-table that all. 


pupils would learn every instrument, Italian, Tuning (what was 
this, piano tuning ?) and what not, a whole hour twice a week is 
allotted to ‘‘ Preparing for Dancing.” When this enigmatic 
item is immediately followed by “ Italian,” mystification and 
curiosity grow deeper. And what was that “ Rehearsal ” lasting. 
for girls on Saturdays from 2—8 ? The boys at any rate were let 
off by 6 for their “ Supper and Scholastic Instruction ”; there- 
after Practice, Prayers and so to bed. No wonder Dr. Crotch 


expostulated. | i d ue 
But as to practising, Mr. Corder bids us ‘ just read the following 
extract from the first Annual Report of the Committee :? ` : 
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“It may, perhaps, be proper to notice a practice which 
has been introduced into the Academy, and which, being 
new in this country, has been exposed to much observation.. 
The Committee alludes to that of several practising their 
lessons in the same room at the same time. In justification 

of this arrangement the Committee might plead that unless 
every boy and girl had a room to themselves or nearly so, it 
could not be otherwise..... But the Committee are more 
anxious to defend the measure than themselves, and have 
to state that in all the Conservatoires of Italy, from whence the 
most able professors have sprung, this is the uniform custom ; 
and so far from being prejudicial it is universally allowed to. 
be highly beneficial; it forces attention (yes, forces !), it 
prevents the pupil from trusting to his ear (!) and obliges 
him to attend to his notes. The answer to this objection — 
is evident. ‘The taste of the Italians is universally acknow- 
ledged; and no practice introduced into the seminaries 
which have produced their greatest masters can be prejudicial 
to that very quality for which they are pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished.” 


hig ae too much for Mr. Corder. English fails him and he 


breaks into Latin: ‘ Probatum est!’ (transatlantic, sez you!) 


‘ But I have always found that although intellectual students can 
acquire this strange power of concentrating the mind on one thing 
and remaining deaf to another, those of truly sensitive hearing 
find the task impossible. ‘The question of “ taste” is beside . 
the mark.’ | 


A letter from Lord Burghersh to Dr. Crotch dated April 24, 
1823, returns to this point and, after advising that some of the 
time devoted to literary instruction should be given to musical 
practice, goes on to say: Ausl 


“ I am anxious to impress upon you that the practising of 
the pupils must always be considered as school hours; that 
is to say, that perfect attention and discipline must be en- 
forced during the whole time it is going on; for which purpose 
an usher, or yourself, should always be present during the 
practice of the pupils, should regulate their exercises, and 
should see that no such thing as talking and playing about 
should take place while they are engaged in them.” 


No doubt Dr. Crotch had other things to do! Mr. Corder. 
says: ‘ This, however desirable, was hardly practicable, as it 
would have needed a man’s entire time’ (and that the Principal’s, 
we may add).. He continues: ‘One of the students of that 
period has given me an amusing account of how the house- 
master used to try to superintend the boys’ practice, but he was 
quite ignorant of music, and they, quickly discovering this, used 
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to extemporise, wild Hiasi and hideously cacaphonous scales 


in sevenths with grave faces when he « came his rounds.’ Lord 
Burghersh continues : 


“T hope you hava attended to fay particular nus 
tion that the pupils should. be taught to play from scores. 
There is no hurry in getting them forward in execution on 
the pianoforte, that will always follow if they are made masters 
of the more. difficult science of decyphering scores.’ 


There is evidently some confusion in his Lordship’s mind 
here—if indeed he means orchestral scores, as Mr. Corder reads 
it. Surely all these children of 12 could’ not be expected to do 
that—and why should they? As our author says, ‘thanks to 
our archaic system of. musical hieroglyphics, to read a score, 
much more to play from one, is beyond the powers of all but the 
very musical.’ But perhaps he only meant sight-reading from 
piano scores. : Fr 
| (To be continued.) 


Births 


Ho di Av 19, 1943, to Capt. and Mrs. Job Heming | 


(Mary Brokenbrow) of Bristol, a second son—David Michael. 


WALTON—On March 25, 1944, to Dorothy (née Green), wife 
of John Walton, a daughter—Dorothy Patricia. 


West—On May 4, 1944, to Hermione (née Oh pee equine 


_ wife of an 233 F *rankland West, a daughter—Juliet Anne. 


Marriage > 


ANNETT—PHILLIPSON—On July 29,: 1944, at. St. Peter’ 8 


Es haem Yorkshire, oi ab Annett, G. R.S.M: to. dees Phillipson, 
c 


GOLDEN WEDDING— RICHARDS. aE July 31 Dr. ‘and Mrs. 
H. W. Richards celebrated the 50th anniversary of:their mar- 
riage. The R.A.M.Magazine is happy to take the opportunity 
of voicing the hearty congratulations of: everyone connected 
with the. Academy: the -Governing Bodies, Administrative 
and Professorial Staffs (past and present), Students and ex- 
` students, and the General Staffs. Dr. Richards’s fruitful 
association with the R.A.M. began in 1895 when he:was appoint-" 
ed Professor of- the ‘Organ, and- his tp a services for 
mittee of Management. and as Warden have pei etate 
‘inspiring ‘memories in thë- minds’ of” AE who. came | undef: his” 
influence ` during ‘that long’ period. 
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-Jn Memoriam | 
Sir Henry Joseph Wood, C.H. — 
e Officer of the Legion of Honour and Order of the 
| Crown of Belgium J5 
D.MUS. (Oxon: et Cantab.) F.R.A.M. 
August 19. 
The passing of Sir Henry Wood defines an epoch i in ‘he ur 


of music in England. For by a lifetime of devoted work he 
. fulfilled the purpose which animated him always : to bring music, 


and particularly orchestral music, to.the people of this country. 
To his career, his manifold labours and his inspiring personal 
qualities many sincere and unstinted tributes of appreciation, 


. admiration and gratitude have been paid in the public press, and: 


multitudes of inarticulate music-lovers will revere. his memory 


à and cherish the gift he bright them. 


Dr. H. W. Richards writes : — 


Tributes to Sir Fenty on his remarkable achète are 
legion, each richly deserved and none overstated. I have been . 
asked to contribute a few lines on one aspect: “ What he 
and his work meant to the R.A.M.” ‘The answer is com- 
prised in one word: Everything! It was indeed a Red-letter 
day in our Calendar when he agreed to accept the appoint- 
ment of Chef d’? Orchestre, and what a transformation ensued 
under his baton! On entering’ the Academy Sir Henry 
always brought with him a refreshing breeze, indeed a 
current, which seemed to electrify everyone into action, 
_ and friendly co-operation. Punctually at 1.45 by his enorm- 
ous chronometer, which never went wrong, and without 
which he never travelled, he would walk (vivace) into the 
Concert Hall with his tuning apparatus, visiting each member 
of the orchestra in turn. Remarks such as: ‘‘ a shade flat 
or sharp etc.” coula be heard, for he insisted on perfect 
tuning before each rehearsal or performance. Not wasting 
a moment,:at 2 p.m. precisely, he would in his ‘‘ Conductor’s 
voice” summon everyone to attention, while difficult bars 
and pit-falls were pointed out, intricate passages rehearsed 
in detail, and special features discussed, like an annotated 
programme; his comments being an education in themselves. 
Discipline under him was automatic, for the tips and terse 
directions given were quickly absorbed, and observed to the 


single note, 


letter by eager and devoted players. His ideas were always 


_ arresting, in fact all his views, seasoned with a vast experience, 


were based on a solid out Thus the concentration 


© and keenness of the Students never relaxed in spite of the 


high pressure of his dynamic energy. 


The charm of his nature was best seen in the fatherly 


criticisms and suggestions he would offer to a young Compo- 


ser, budding Conductor or Soloist. Although so full of 
vitality, his temper was never ruffled, and he possessed the 
enviable gift of consummate tact in handling any awkward 
situation, or in dealing with the supersensitive. In him 
everyone had complete confidence, and hundreds of musicians 
owe him a lasting debt for giving them their chance in life 


to prosper and excel. It will therefore be easily understood 


that under such a gifted Conductor the Orchestra rose to 
great efficiency, and musical critics were soon able to testify 
to this fact, entirely due, of course, to the skill and unflagging 


-industry of Sir Henry. ‘The lucky students were under a 


great teacher, endowed with profound knowledge, whose 
invaluable remarks on Technique, Bowing, Rhythm, En- 
semble, Expression, Interpretation, etc., were showered 
upon them in profusion. His power to detect temperament 


-or talent, however latent, was almost uncanny, and to many | 


it never ceased to be a psychological wonder how he could 


kindle a fire in the dullest and most apathetic. Hisinfluence _ 


soon penetrated to every course of study. When, from all 
quarters, the Orchestra had won such high praise, Sir Henry 
conceived the happy idea that it ought to be heard in import- 
ant centres outside London. This was actually done, when 
the Philharmonic Hall in Liverpool was filled with music 


lovers who enjoyed a Concert by this youthful Orchestra, 


which was a striking success. One reminiscence here is 
worth recording : On the homeward journey, when the train 
reduced speed, Sir Henry became rather agitated and said: 


‘ I hope we shall not be late, as I have taken tickets for the | 
whole of Toscanini’s concerts, and I don’t want to miss a 
so, at Euston he disappeared into a taxi, and . 
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was well on his. way to Queen’s Hall before anyone else had 
left the station. He had a passionate desire to learn, and 
‘once a student always a student ” was his motto in life. 


His courage was never daunted by any difficulty or misfortune; . 
he seemed inexhaustible and had evidently eaten the apple 


of perpetual youth, for he never became old in mind. 


To me, the highest pinnacle was reached when he con- 


= ducted the choir and orchestra in that monumental work. 


woo | , 


St. Matthew Passion (Bach) in its entirety. It had been pre- 


pared with his usual meticulous care, and by general consent 


his rendering was most impressive, dignified and dramatic. 
Instrumentalists and Singers worked together con amore, 
the latter, with their fresh young voices, (no wobble !) could 
claim a large share in what proved to be a most moving and 
deeply religious Service. 

To the end Sir Henry es his worship of music, but 
he had other wide interests : Painting, Literature, Acoustics, 
Carpentry, not to mention building plans for his Jubilee 
Concert Hall. One must not omit to emphasize his real 
devotion to the R.A.M., his sincerity and loyal friendship, 
always ready to see the good in everyone; above all, his 
large-hearted sympathy and benevolence. A characteristic — 
incident is remembered at the R.A.M. Sir Henry arrived 
there one day obviously very tired. It afterwards transpired 


. that the night before, after retiring, he had suddenly remem- 


bered that he had promised to lend a particular score to a 


student for study. He had then risen from his bed and 


searched in the attic until 3 a.m., to avoid disappointing 
the student next day. 


Alas! this grand Leader and Personality has been taken 


from us just short of the completion of his Jubilee “ Prom ” 


season, but his splendid work, and inspiring example are. 
imperishable. The name of Sir Henry Wood is enshrined 
in thousands of grateful hearts, and as long as the R.A.M. 
exists his memory will be honoured and revered. 


H. W. RICHARDS." | 


The following tribute be Sir Adrian Boult was broadcast on 
August 19 and is here printed by his kind permission. 


On Friday, the 28th of July, less than a month ago Sir 
Henry Wood, besides conducting an Aria for Miss Joan 


‘Hammond and a Concerto for Mr. Maurice Cole, gave us a 


performance of Beethoven’s 7th Symphony which will not 
easily be forgotten. It swept us along with all the torrential 
energy of that immortal work, and any stranger who was 
listening at home might well have thought that the perform- 
ance was in charge of some brilliant young conductor in his 
early forties. Those of us who were privileged to be there 
were thrilled once again by our old friend’s perennial energy, 
and perennial youth, and could never have believed that this 


was his own last homage to Beethoven. 
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In this jubilee year, when so many tributes have poured in 


from all over the civilized world, it has been a moving ex- | 


perience for many of us to read all that has been said of 
‘Henry Wood by friends and colleagues everywhere. Two 

= of his many qualities stand out again and again from these 
- writings; his amazing breadth of sympathy with every pro- 
gressive school, and every honest composer; and his selfless 
service to all music, including as it did this unassuming readi- 


ness to let composer or artist take all the laurels at a public 
performance. : 


Indefatigable worker as he was, he must surely have been 
well content to ring the curtain down on this notable broad- 
* cast, though all his friends, and particularly I know those in 
the Orchestra, were longing to see him back for the actual 
60th birthday of the Proms on August 10th. That was 
not to be, and so we must let our own memories take us back 
to the countless hours of musical instruction and of familiar 
delight in Queen’s Hall. We look forward to the new 
Henry Wood Hall, and hope that our subscriptions will 
make: it a worthy memorial—and show our gratitude that 
the English musical world has been so immensely: blessed 
by the work and life of Henry Wood. 


ADRIAN C. BOULT. 


The funeral service took place at St. Mary’s Church, Hitchin a 


on August 24.. It was attended by a congregation so large that 
every seat in the church was occupied and hundreds of people 


=- remained in the churchyard to take part in the service. In 


addition to members of the family, personal friends and colleagues 


of Sir Henry, there were present representatives of many societies 


and musical associations from all parts of the country. While 
the congregation assembled Mr. W. M. Stretch, the church 
organist, played the Adagio Cantabile from Beethoven’s Sonata 


_ and other music and Dr. Thalben Ball played an aria from Handel’s 


Berenice and Sir Henry’s own arrangement of Handel’s Largo in E. 


The choral portions of the: service were sung by the B.B.C. 
Singers under Mr. Leslie Woodgate and included Brahms’s 


How lovely is Thy Dwelling Place. After the Blessing members 


of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Sir Adrian 
Boult, played Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto No. 6 and, under 
Mr. Basil Cameron, Sir Henry’s arrangement of Chopin’s Funeral 


March. | 


/ 
Te | 
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R.A.M. Club Social Meeting 

Evidence of the Club’s continued close cohesion under the 
genial presidency of Mr. Spencer Dyke. was shown by the large 
attendance on June 1. And this, in spite of all wartime’s urgencies 
and the change from the usual day of meeting, confirms our sense 
of the value of the Club’s function of bringing us all together 
frequently. The programme had all the excellence which such 
meetings have led us to expect. It began with Beethoven S 
Seven Variations on a Theme from Mozarts Magic Flute and 
concluded with Brahms’s Sonata in F major for Cello and Piano, 
both played by Douglas Cameron and John Wills, and Roy 
Henderson contributed three arias from Mozart operas. It was 


. remarked that it may have been the first occasion of the appearance 


of Papageno in a morning coat, but such a Papageno as Mr. Hen- 
derson would delight us even in a Bishop’s apron and gaiters! — 


Notes about Members and Others 


(It would facilitate the compilation of this column were Members 
to send a note of past performances or engagements tọ the Editor. - 
Address : 91 Crane Street, Salisbury, Wilts. 


Mr. ARTHUR Buiss has been commissioned to write the score 


for the forthcoming film of Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra. His 
Morning Heroes for orator, chorus and orchestra was performed 
_at the Albert Hall in May under Sir Adrian Boult. 


Mr. MONTAGUE PHILLIPS’S new overture In Praise of my Country 
received its first performance (conducted by its composer) at the 


=. Promenade Concert on June 26. Other works announced in 


the programmes of the series, now unfortunately suspended, 
were Sir Arnold Bax’s Legend and Alan Bush’s Fantasia on Soviet 
Themes.  : 


' © Mr. Jonn BARBIROLLI, with the reconstituted Hallé Orchestra, 


paid a first visit to London during May to give a concert at the 
Albert Hall sponsored by the Royal Philharmonic Society. The 
programme was all-Russian to mark the second anniversary. of 
the signing of the Anglo-Soviet agreement. At one of the factory 
concerts organized by E.N.S.A., Evelyn Rothwell (Mrs. Barbirolli) 


gave a performance of a new Concerto for oboe and strings on 
themes of Corelli, arranged by her husband. Mr. Barbirolli is 


conducting E.N.S.A. concerts in Italy, Malta and elsewhere © 
during the summer. | eis SRN 
MR. ARNOLD VAN Wvx’s Three Improvisations on Dutch Folk- 


‘songs for piano duet and Five Elegies for string quartet have 


recently been performed at the Boosey and Hawkes concerts | 
and will be published by that firm. His works are the subject 
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of an appreciative article by Howard Ferguson in the current 
Tempo. 
MR. Howarp FERGUSON has been engaged in the preparation 
_ of a small book (to be published in October) celebrating the fifth 
anniversary of the National Gallery Concerts. It will include 
a record of works performed and artists taking part. 


Miss Gwen PEARSON (Mrs. Hugo) writing from Port Elizabeth z 


tells us how much she looks forward to receiving R.A.M. Maga- | 


zine. A recent piano- and song recital she gave at Luderitz 
brought in £50 for Red Cross Funds. ; 
Miss Naomi PAPE sends her good wishes to the R.A.M. Club 


and its members from East London, S.A. She finds interest in 
the art of singing is increasing there and the number of her pupils 


has grown to over 70. On March 1, at the Muir ‘Hall, East 
London, she gave a lecture on Voice Production in the Singing Class 
to a conference of the S.A. Teachers’ Association. 


Mr. Norman Askew deputised for Dr. Vaughan Williams as 
Conductor of two days’ Choral Festivals at Dorking and Reigate, 
organised by the Surrey Federation of Women’s Institutes. In 
his capacity as Music Adviser to the Surrey County Music Com- 
mittee he has also directed afternoon Schools for Conductors 
and Accompanists at Guildford and Redhill, acted at Adjudicator 
at Festivals, and conducted the newly-formed Woking Orchestral 
Society in a successful first concert. : 

Mr. SYDNEY Lovett, during Summer Term, adjudicated the 
Godolphin School (Salisbury) Musical Composition competition, 
the Piano Accompaniment, Organ, and Womens’ Choirs classes 
in the Cornwall Festival, and conducted the massed choirs in 
Truro Cathedral. : | Se a 

Miss MURIEL Kemp’s pupils, of the Truro School of Music, 
gave a pianoforte recital there on July 7. Miss Kemp herself 
played two movements of Beethoven’s Emperor concerto with the 
accompaniments played on a second piano by one of her pupils. 


MR. TERENCE LOVETT’S Grantham Concert Orchestra (leader, 
Eric Colls), now firmly established, gave among its series of 
concerts one in the Parish Church on June 10 at which Stephen 
Mundy played Handels Organ Concerto No. 10 and Peter 
Cowderoy’s Variations on an Original Theme for string orchestra 
received its first provincial performance. The proceeds of the 
concert were given to the Henry Wood “ Proms ” Jubilee Fund. 
Another concert is announced for September 17 with Albert 
Sammons as soloist. bd | 2 | 

Mrs. CONSTANCE PHILLIPS and Miss Betty Kerr gave a viola. 
ns pos recital to the music club of Malvern Girls’ College on 
June : ; (le 


Mr. MICHAEL PHELPS has been appointed music master at. 


Rothwell Grammar School, Lofthouse, Yorks. He gave a piano 
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- recently at Chester Cathedral. : 


recital recently at Wells Town Hall, Som., in aid of Red Cross 
Funds. 

Miss ROSE SYMONDSON gave a piano recital at Middlesborough, 
for the Tees-side Guild of Arts, on June 6. ~ : 

MR. PAuL ENGEL’s Littlehampton Philharmonic Society gave 
an orchestral concert there on July 17. Colin Saur was the soloist 
in Mendelssohn’s violin concerto. : 

THE LATE MicHAEL Hemine’s Threnody for a Soldier Killed 
in Action was played by the Hallé Orchestra under John Barbirolli 

Miss HELEN PIENA sends a list of her recent activities, which 
include: Lecture to Epsom branch of Union of Townswomens’ 
Guild on English Music; at Toynbee Hall, Lecture-recital (with 
Elizabeth Cooper) on Elizabethans and their Music, and gramo- 
phone Lecture-recital on Beethoven; at Student Movement 
House, Lecture-recital (with Elizabeth Cooper) on Elizabethan 


Music.. 


Mr. 'THEODORE HOLLAND’s Spring Sinfonietta was recently 
recorded by the B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra under Sir Adrian 
Boult and during July was twice transmitted in the British pro- 
gramme to Latin America. His Variations on an Original Theme 
were played by Ronald Smith in a recital on June 22 at the Regent 
Street Polytechnic and by Eileen Lovell at Wigmore Hall on 
August 26. : 7 

Mr. RICHARD TILDESLEY, who joined the Hallé Orchestra in 
October, 1943, has recently had performed before a Northern 
audience of 1000 the second section of his Peace Symphony and 
conducted the Buxton Municipal Orchestra in a work of his for 
string orchestra. À composition for clarinet and strings has been 


_ selected by the Committee for the promotion of New Music for 


performance. 


Mr. GLYN 'TOWNLEY’s recent engagements have included 
recitals broadcast from Johannesburg, Cape Town and Durban 
and public performances in the same centres, A solo recital for 
War Funds at Durban had an audience of 1000. 


Mr. LeEsLIE REGAN conducted six concerts for the Watford 
and district Philharmonic Society’s last season. He was assisted 
by Norman Allin, Roy Ashton, the Griller Quartet, Roy Hender- | 
son, Clement Hardman, Betty Sagon, Constance Shacklock, 
Phillis Spurr and Joan Taylor. Dr. F. T. Durrant’s O Child 
most holy was included in the Christmas concert. On May 31 
he conducted a schools concert with a choir of over 400 and with 
Henry Cummings as soloist. On the same day the Philharmonic 
Society gave a concert in aid of local prisoners of war. No 
deductions for expenses were made and Henry Cummings and 
Leslie England kindly gave their services. Total proceeds. were 


- £202: 
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Miss Horan H. co s pupils gave a Concert on September 2 pe i i 
at the Pioneer Hall, Cliftonville, Margate, by means of which a ae K Index, 1944 
cheque for £15 has ‘been given to the Mayor for his Prisoners of | | ra Ge rte 
_ War Fund, and a similar sum sent to the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. : | | | | 
: | ds Bove Births ae E RAR NS M 6, 32, 58 
| Concerts ....... Aoi Bee aid am pas Meas cs A 5, 23, 47 
| New Publications 1 en de 
F Composer, A by Harry Farjeon  … Rs 25 
British Music FRERES feet for British Council) | : 
| FA, Westen | Contrasts 3 by Theodore Holana e o a 44 
Oxford Companion to Music—5th edition (O:U.P.) P. Scholes | Distinction, R.A.M. a Oo eo 
| | Editorial ji ae MA de Ch À ou 42 . 
Sonata in F for horn and piano, recorded by Ph | | 
Dennis Brain and Denis Matthews (Columbia) _ Beethoven 7 Grants for Musical Education ....0 se eee 18 
Saudade for violin and en re (Boosey and Hawkes) ` ae | Honours List se …  … HA ten et 
A. van Wyk Ia Memonam fee? TEA es ER ae 7, 33, 59 
Four Diversions on Ulster eye for ene (B. Bante Ferguson | Marriages ER CR eee J. 32. 58 
tar ME SAR 3 Music of B. J. Dale, The, by Harry Farjeon 2 
Hours of Teaching : j. | Only a Second Study, by Frederick Corder 28 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1944. The Academy will. ibe open | Pages from R.A.M. History EREE riot aD Webs fi 29,52 
as follows :— ; Prize bist us Pe RARE UEA oe ea as 50 
Monpays To FRIDAYS Sept. 18—Oct. 28 …. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. é : | 
Oct. 30—Dec. 9 … 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Professorial Staff eg R AAEE is 6, 46 
SATURDAYS ane papai Ka ea cer pit 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. og RAM Wades, The oe à ad 
LENT AND MIDSUMMER TERMS, 1945. bbe 5 ; 
Salute the Students, by H F RO 
. MONDAYS TO FRIDAYS Jan 8—Feb. 17  …. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. | aot ae ae: ne | ar 
Feb. T onwards ti 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. | Sir Henry Wood’s 75th Birthday .... __...... 18 
SATURDAYS he Oe ce i R de 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. aie 5 3 
REHEARSALS OF FIRST ORCHESTRA ! | Re Binder | 
Begining Sept... 20 ut ta TUESDAYS 2 to 5 p. h. | . Annual Report  . … EN ARE 12 
5 OCEL EA E ae a ‘TUESDAYS 2 to 4 p.m. ' : : 
Re Jan. 9, 1945 Fun a . TUESDAYS 2 to 5 p.m. Poo Our New President, UMR 
= Spencer Dyke, by S.R. … 3 
REHEARSALS OF SECOND ORCHESTRA 3 | | | 
‘Beginning Sept. 29 ae … Fripays 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. Notes about Members _ se 14, 36, 63 
CHORAL REHEARSALS — New Publications Ne NA ENV 16, 39, ba 
Beginning Sept. 27 se -k WEDNESDAYS 2 to 3.30 pm. Social Meetings  … PAT ee ee 16, 36, 63 
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Notices 


1 The R.A.M. Magazine is published three times a year and 


is sent gratis to all members on the roll of R.A.M. Club. 


_ 2.—Members are asked kindly to fra to the Editor any 
brief notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 


3 —New Publications by members are chronicled but not 


reviewed. 


4.—All items for insertion should be sent to the Editor of 
The R.A.M. Magazine, Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, 
N.W.1 or to 91, Crane Street, Salisbury, Wilts. 


N.B.—Tickets for Meetings at the Academy must be obtained 
beforehand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the 
door. Disregard of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 


Annual Subscriptions 
Members are reminded that their subscriptions (10s. 6d. for 
Town members.and 5s. for Country and Student members) are 
due annually on October 1. Any whose subscriptions are still 


unpaid are asked ‘to send a remittance to the Secretary without 
delay. 
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